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MR. KLEIN: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

We are very pleased that we have had this opportunity 
to get together with you today, I am sorry we are a couple 
of minutes late. By the time we got down through the clouds 

and everything , it took about that much time to get settled 
down . 


This is the fourth of the regional briefings which 
we have had on foreign policy, I think the most notable thing 
is that Henry and I usually sit together on this side. He has 
now moved me to the right. I don't know what the significance 
of that is. But I occupied that chair. 

I might tell you a little about the briefings quickly* 

We had this summer kind of a national briefing in which we 
try to get a cross-section of the people from the broadcast 
and newspaper industry to have the opportunity to not only 
listen to an explanation of the background of our programs, 
but also to have the opportunity to ask questions directly 
of those who are working in them in great detail. 

Since the time we have been in New Orleans , we had 
another one in San Clemente , one in Chicago and now this 
one in Hartford, and it means that we have covered all four 
sections of the country. In doing so, we have tried to keep 
them to about this size so that there is a good opportunity 
for an interchange in discussion between the editors participating 
and those we have who are policy leaders. 

The effect has been that I think we have had tough 
questioning and I would encourage you as we get to the question 
period to feel free to ask about any part of the policy you would 
like so that there is no holding off or any fear that you 
might embarrass us by a particular question. We like to 

have you feel free to ask anything that you would care to of 
these particular gentlemen. 
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The general procedure which we will have is one 
in which we will start off with Dr, Kissinger, who will 
talk about the broad aspects of foreign policy. We have 
Assistant Secretary Joe Sisco, who is the number one 
expert in the State Department on the Middle East situation. 

The President is flying up, as you know, later this 
morning when he will join us prior to the time that we 
break off our own discussion here. 

Vie would like to start by having the presentations •• 
by both of these gentlemen and follow that with a coffee 
break and then we will have a full session of questions 
from you. That will be followed by the President and we 
have a reception and a buffet lunch planned immediately 
after that. So that we have got a full working day, I 
believe. 

Finally, in explanation, I might just say that, again, 
we have tried to get a representative group from all over 
the States involved. The group, if you look around the 
room, represents a variety of views on politics , a variety 
of views on foreign policy. So no effort has been made 
at all to inhibit one side; rather we felt we had the 
opportunity to have this wider spectrum. 

In doing so, it is also inevitable that we can't 
accommodate all of those who would like to attend, so that 
we have had to try to get those we could from a cross- 
section of States. There will be some who would like to 
have been here, and we would like to have had them except 
for the physical arrangements which I have explained. 

The groundrules I would like to suggest for the 
operation are these: We felt, and found in working with 
these programs, that they work best if we operate on a 
background basis. By background, I mean that in terms of 
the presentations which will be made here this morning that 
we would like you to refer to whatever you care to in terms 
of Administration sources, or White House sources, but 
probably Administration sources would be the best phrase. 

You will get a transcript in the mail from 
these. We would like to have you use them for indirect 
quotation? in other words, not direct quotation of any of 
the people involved. 

When the President arrives, his comments should 
be looked at as being off the record, so that you would 
refer to them, if you do, in terms of third person. By 
this I mean that if you refer to something that the President 
has to say, we would suggest you do it in terms of "the 
President is known to feel this way,” or "the President 
has told people this," or something which makes it third 
person all the way through; or else, feel free to use 
it on your own if it happens to fit with what you believe 
or you can also refer to it that the President is known 
to feel that way in bringing the points that you care to from 
the presentation itself. 
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DR, KISFINGER: Herb, I appreciate the introduc- 
tion. I hope you will get a transcript of it to my colleagues 
at Harvard when you point out that that is nv major assign- 
ment. Of course they may not share the same view, 

I thought the other day, when I va 3 asked to do 
one of these briefings in which I understand that my job 
is to communicate with you, of a story of a Christian who 
was thrown into the arena with the lions. He thought he 
had better start with a prayer before he started that 
ordeal. When he did this, he found that the lion was 
also adopting a rather reverential pose. He said, ''Well, 
thank Goa at least I am communicating with you.' f The lion 
said, I don’t know about you, but I am saying grace,' 5 

When I was at Harvard, the thing that used to 
infuriate me most was tired bureaucrats who arrived to tell 
us that everything had been considered, that they knew so 
much more than we did, that any differences of opinion were 
due to gaps in knowledge and that if we only knew as much 
as they did, of course, we would all agree with them. 

But I just want to make sure, gentlemen, that 
you understand that everything has been considered. (Laughter) 
If you knew as much as we did, you would, of course, agree 
with us, but that if you don’t, we will take it with the 
attitude that not even the press can be right 100 percent 
of the time. (Laughter) 

?* 7 ith that constructive spirit now, let me make 
a few observations. 

First, last week the President made a major pro- 
posal on Vietnam. X will come back to that at the end of 
my remarks. But I would like to stress what seems to us 
to be its basic significance. 


Earlier this summer we proposed a cease-fire in 
the rliddle East. There were many who doubted whether that 
could work, and the initial reactions were anything but 

encouraging. But after about six weeks, the cease-fire came 
into being. 

Last week we proposed a cease-fire in Vietnam, 

■' ?e cannot say that the initial reactions have been encourag- 
ing, but if you read the press briefing we gave before the 
speech was even delivered, you will see that we didn’t 
expect the initial reaction to be encouraging. 

This is the North Vietnamese negotiating method. 

, But the major point we would like to make is that 

if the cease-fire should come into being, we would have, for 
the first time since the end of World Way II, no wars going 
on anyplace in the world. And it would, therefore, symbolize, 
initially primarily on a tactical level, what this Adminis- 
tration considers to be its primary goal, We have had a 
summer of crises, and we may have managed them reasonably well, 
but we don’t want to be judged by how well we manage crises. 
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Wherever it was possible, this is what we attempted 
to do? sometimes against considerable opposition. 

Most of the governmental process in Washington 
is geared to adversary proceedings. Most of the discussions 
within the bureaucracy crystallize, or the normal discussions 
crystallize a policy, by having various departments come 
up with specific proposals for specific situations and then . 
have the policy emerge either as a compromise or as a 
specific decision of the President, but almost always related 
to a concrete, specific, detailed decision, 

What the President has attempted to do through 
the National Security Council system is to insist on a 
sense of perspective. I am sure I am not giving away 
any secrets when I s^y that his insistence that he be not 
given a recommendation but a choice, that this did not 
always meet universal approval. Indeed, I have seen it 
happen more often than not that when one asks for choices 
one is always given three : two absurd ones and the 
preferred one. And the experienced bureaucrat, which I 
am slowly becoming, can usually tell the preferred one 
because it is almost always the one that is typed in the 
middle. It is almost always choice two. 

So if any of you replace me, if you want to be 
popular, always pick choice two. You will be right more 
often than not. (Laughter.) 

But the problem of developing and having the 
option of something other than the status quo or the status 
quo plus or the status- quo minus is not necessarily easy. 

One good example has been in the management of 
SALT talks. Another one has been in the process by which 
we developed the proposal for a cease-fire in Indochina. 

As I have pointed out, most of the debates in the 
bureaucracy concern disagreements between departments 
about specific tactical responses to specific tactical 
issues and, therefore, with respect to disarmament, there 
were those who said, ’'Disarmament is necessary , 11 and there 
were those who said, "You can't trust the Russians." And 
usually in the past what happened was one negotiating position 
developed growing out of all of these, which was then put 
to the other side. Since the other side almost never came 
up with a similar proposal, that process had to be repeated 
over and over again with a result that we were spending 
more time negotiating with ourselves than with the Russians. 

This was one of the reasons why previous disarmament 
talks have taken such a long period of time. 

When this Administration came into office the 
President ordered a full review not just of an individual 
position but of every weapons system that could conceivably 
be the subject of negotiations. He ordered a review of 
our intelligence capabilities with respect to that, of the 
strategic significance of violations, of what we would do if 
we found a violation, how quickly we could take counter- 
measures . 
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And on the basis of that we developed a broad 
catalogue of all conceivable proposals that could be 
made. This enabled us to package them into four major choices, 
of which two were put before the Soviets immediately 
embodying two different approaches . 

This had two advantages : One was that inter- 
departmental disputes were shifted from the abstract to the 
concrete. They were shifted from developing one general 
position to developing an array of positions that would 
enable us to go through a process of negotiations-. And 
above all, it gave the President an opportunity to ask his 
senior advisers and to determine for himself where he really 
wanted to go. 


Therefore, when the two positions we put before the 
Soviets proved too sweeping in content we were able to adjust 
our positions to a more moderate one or to a more modest one, 
but still more sweeping than any previous one that had been 
introduced into these negotiations /by 'drawing on the work 
that had been done before. And this is a process that we 
propose to continue. 

The same was true with the cease-fire proposal 
that was made last week, I have seen a lot of speculation 
of why now and how did it get made. And I will be glad to 
answer some of this in the question period. But the 
important thing to remember is that the analytical work 
on this began last December when the President ordered 
a detailed study, in a special study group that was set 
up within the National Security Council system, of the security 
situation in the . provinces • We sent special teams 
to Vietnam to give us a map of what exactly the security 
situation was /province by province. 

Later on in March we then analyzed the impact of 
three types of cease-fires on the security situation in the 
provinces, and from there we finally developed the models 
for the standstill cease-fire that we offered last week. 

I am not at this point going into any detailed 
discussion of what it meant or what the significance of it 
is. But I want to point out that the process is directed 
at the purposes, and that the President insists on being 
presented with choices, and that we are trying to the 
greatest degree possible to reduce the tactical element 
and to concentrate on the long-term conceptual element. 

It was this approach to the structure of inter- 
national politics that caused the President to enunciate 
in Guam last year, in July 1969, what has come to be known as 
the Nixon Doctrine, It was based on the assumption that 
the situation that we had found at the end of World War II 
had fundamentally altered? that it was not possible for 
the United States to play the principal role in every 
part of the world at every moment of time in every crisis 
and for every purpose, We thought it was demoralizing 
for other countries and we were convinced that it was 
beyond our psychological resources and our domestic resources. 
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Anybody who has ever seen high office in Washington 
will recognize that one of the nightmarish aspects about it 
is that— contrary to what X knew in academic life where 
when one identified a problem one could work on it for 
as long as is necessary- -one is forced into developing 
a hierarchy of priorities. There are many issues that 
senior officials may know are coming. They may even know 
how they will deal with these issues^if they only had the 
time to get around to them. 

So one of the arts of policy-making is 
to order your issues in such a way that the most urgent 
ones get solved before some that appear to be less urgent 
hit you. The greater the number of issues that a country 
takes on, the more it taxes the psychological resilience 
of its leadership group. It is not possible to act wisely 
at every moment of time in every part of the world. It isn't 
possible for domestic opinion to understand long- 
range policy in every part of the world at every moment 
of time, particularly if those countries that are in the 
principal line of pressure or that have the principal 
responsibility for their development do not seem to 
make the necessary efforts. 

This is why the Doctrine developed in Guam stated 
the following three propositions: One, the United States 
would, of course, fulfill the commitments it had undertaken. 

It has to do this for the credibility of the American 
performance. Secondly, with respect to attacks by 
nuclear countries on other countries, the United States 
recognized a special responsibility. This was said 
because we did not want to give an incentive to every non- 
nuclear country to develop nuclear weapons of its own 
and therefore further complicate the international environment. 
But finally, and most importantly, the United States position 
is that with respect to other efforts either of defense or of 
development in other parts of the world, the primary 
rpsponsibilj tv must borne.- first.* by the country 
concerned, secondly by region concerned. 


The United States will help where our interests 
dictate it and where what we do can make a difference. 

We will not assume the exclusive responsibility. We will 
not put ourselves into a position, except in the most 
unusual circumstances, where the United States has to 
bear the primary biunt when the local resources are not 
adequately used. 

This is a change of emphasis in our foreign 
policy. This lower profile requires a subtler management 
of our foreign policy and a less intrusive form of performance. 
And as in all transitional periods, one cannot point to a 
magic moment where this policy begins, nor is it possible 
to say that in every area of the world it can be applied 
equally well at every moment of time. 
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But the United States faced an enormously difficult 
problem. We faced the problem that if the radical elements 
from the outside had succeeded in taking over Jordan, 
another Mid-East war could easily have developed, and what- 
ever our position at the outset, another Mid-East war with 
the Softiet Union so firmly established in Egypt contained 
an enormous risk of a great-power confrontation. 

^e, therefore, facedthe problem of doing enough 
to discourage outside intervention but not so much as to 
give the other parties concerned the feeling that our moves 
were inevitable. We had to make sure that the countries 
that were most concerned would contribute to stability, but 
not at a level that turned it into more than a purely local 

contest. And we believe that theoutcome of the Jordan crisis 
lfls l ea st given us a time to go back to a more long- 
range policy, a long-range policy in which all the parties 
of the region really are given another opportunity to ask 
themselves what their long-term purposes are to be. 

The Soviet Union should have seen how precarious 
the balance in the Middle East is, whatever temporary gains 
may be achieved by this or that tactical move. 

The Egyptians could have seen that things can 
easily get out of control, and Israel could have learned or 
could have seen the dangers of another Mid-East war. 

So that when we go back to our d, \omatic efforts , 
as we undoubtedly shall/ we can perhaps do *n a more 
realistic atmosphere on the part of some of t %l * other countries 
than was the case previously. 

Now, let me sav a word about Vietnam, Vietnam 
is, as I have pointed out, our most anguishing problem. And 
the debate about it has achieved an almost liturgical 
quality in which fixed positions tend to be repeated at great 
ength. I have already pointed out that we inherited a 
situation where 540,000 Americans were in a foreign territory 
and where, therefore, the abstract choice of how to react to 
t is kind of conflict was not open to us. We have committed 
ourselves to ending the war in Vietnam and we believe we 

are on a course of doing it and we recognize the concerns of 
many others. 

One has to understand that in the six years of the 
war the choices are not as wide as they may have appeared 

ear ler and that anyone takingthe negative in these arguments 
has a certain advantage. 

But let me first make a few observations about 
some of the comments we sometimes hear and then about the 
recent peace initiative. First, as you know, we are pursuing 
a two-track policy, a policy of negotiations, a policy of 
letnamization. We are attempting to turn over as rapidly 
as 13 possible the major responsibility for the conduct of 
e war to the Vietnamese. At the same time, we are attempt- 
ng to negotiate with the other side as rapid an end to the 
war as they are willing to agree to, 
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If the negotiations are sue cc?’ M J:ul , we have agreed 
to give a fixed timetable for our withdrawal and that time- 
table will be no longer than 12 months, 

the negotiations are not successful, we will 
withdraw over a longer period of time consistent with the 
ability to turn over responsibility to the Vietnamese, 

• 

We are often told that Vietnamization shouldn’t be 
pursued, that we should emphasize negotiation. After last 
week, this will be somewhat more difficult to maintain. The 
major point I want to make is this s Without the policy of 
Vietnamization, negotiations will not have a chance, but 
what will make the negotiations go is the conviction of ?? 

Hanoi that time is not necessarily on their side, that the 
longer they wait for the settlement the better the prospects 
for the South Vietnamese to be able to take over responsibility 
for their own future and the weaker^ their negotiating 
position becomes. Americans have a tendency to believe that 
there is some abstract magic formula that will end the 
war and the North Vietnamese are skillful in giving the 
impression that negotiations are like some sort of a detective 
story in which they throw out vague clues and we guess at an 
answer and thatif we miss, then we will be blamed eternally 

for having failed to see some obvious hint which was thrown 
out. 


. This is not the way it will be settled. The war 

will be settled when Hanoi becomes convinced, one, that our 
terms are fair to them as well as to us — in other words, 
that they can live with them — but, secondly, that time 
is not necessarily on their side. Vie are not .making 
an attempt to gain at the conference table what has not been 
achieved on the battle field. 

On the other hand, the only issue that is now left 
in the negotiations is whether Hanoi is willing to have any- 
thing other than a total turn-over of political power to 
its side. 


Now let me say a few words about the prooosals 
of last week. 

As I am sure you all know,, the President’s 
proposals of last week offered a cease-fire, an international 
conference , an exchange of prisoners, a fixed timetable for 
American withdrawal and a political settlement which would 
recognize existing realities in South Vietnam, 

Of course the proposals did not spell 
out every last detail because something has to be left for 
the negotiations . But what the proposals attempt to do is 
the following: They attempt to separate the military from the 
political outcome, and they attempt to tell Hanoi that if it 
is willing to work with us on a political process that gives 
all the South Vietnamese a fair chance at the political process, 
we will accept the political outcome regardless of what the 
political outcome is, and we will ask the same from them. 
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. o n „ 4 .u JI rec °9 ni *e that defining a free political process 
in South Vietnam is not a simple matter. The sharing of political 

18 not the most obvious conclusion to which you are driven 
of vie tnamese history. But we are not saying that 
the negotiations must be successful necessarily or will be 
successful, although we believe it can be. 

the nf-w ^ a u e saying Lt mnst be attempted, and this is what ■ 
the other side has totally refused to do. 

The other side has said that before negotiations 

KhLr e \hf art 4 .r mUSt replace wh *t they call Thieu, Ky, and 
• h i s attempts to present the issue as one of three 

But if We face 1:119 facts, we are not just talk- 
ed tKrihLf V er T« UtieS ' f ° r last year the other side insist- 
be L a L, T eU '.. Ky * °? 9 ' Wh ° was then P rime minister, had to 

way they sfid tRey are 8ayin 9 Thieu, Ky and Khiem. The 

coalii-iL d * is ^ thls: They ®ay there must be a provisional 

This provisions T^ inent SSt UP ^ efore *** Political process starts. 
vrnlilf f ° al gcyernment is composed of three elements: The 

mZh» 1 ^ 1 ^ eV ° 1 i lti0nary Governme nt, which they control? those 

anf inL°f h Saig ° n administration who stand for peace! neutrality 

and indf P a ence " ° nly kn °w who stands for peace, neutrality* 

all 0 Zr ? n nCe; u Qy haven,t told ua that yet - and thirdly, 

Onlv forces who stand for peace, neutrality and independence. 

Only they know who stands for peace, neutrality and independence. 

n . ... * n cthor words, they have demanded a veto on the com- 

in which tt S goV9rnment before the political process even starts, 
Thi^ is ? one-third and veto the other two-thirds. 

canLh h2 * definition of a free political process. And it 
cannot be any fair person's definition of a political process. 

thpm a ar f prepare d , X repeat again, to negotiate, with 

much L Pl ^f P rocess whi °b insulates the act of choice as 
much as possible from the pressures of the contending forces. 

* re P r epared to negotiate immediately a cease- 
P refer * to negotiate those two efforts simul- 

MW Z i y ' ” e r st fa0e *•** fact that tte only issue left 

befor! f? n0i 8 1 nsistence on controlling the political process 

Itil L r" StartS * “ Hanoi 18 ever prepared to give up 

this demand, peace can come quickly. y P 
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Now let me answer a number of comments that 
have been made since last week, even though we are 
enormously gratified by the unity that has developed 
as a result of these proposals. 

A number of people say that this proposal 
with its reference to the p rogress of Vietnamization 
means that we are asking the other side to ratify our 
victory and to put itself at a permanent disadvantage. 

This is simply not true. All of our studies 
show ;that under conditions of cease-fire the control of 
Saigon over the population could decline to some extent. 
And this is logical because a cease-fire will put an end 
to the movement of organized military activity, but 
it is much more difficult to control guerrilla actions 
and terrorists. We are taking a calculated risk. 

We are not asking the other side to accept a 
disadvantage. We are willing to pay a price for the 
cease-fire in order to bring an end to the war. 

None of our studies show that our situation 
will improve as a result of the cease-fire. The reason 
we could not do it before was because our studies showed 
that the results of a cease-fire under the conditions 
obtaining six months ago might have been catastrophic. 

We do not believe that they are catastrophic 
now. We believe they are tolerable. 

Another question that has been raised — and 
these are all fair questions — is why now, or why 
publicly? Why didn’t you make it secretly? Of course, 
if we made it secretly we couldn't talk about it, so this 
is sort of a circular question. 

All I want to say is that it was the judgment 
of everybody that the proposal had to be made under these 
conditions. We had to get the support of the Cambodian 
Government and the Laotian Government. We had to 
involve many other countries whom we needed either for 
an international supervisory force or for an expanded 
conference. 


And rather than have the proposal come out in 
bits and pieces, we thought it was essential to make 
it publicly. But the major thing to remember is this: 

No one can be more interested in bringing this war to a 
peaceful conclusion than this Administration. .No one 
can be more interested than to make sure that we achieve 
the minimum objective of giving the people of Vietnam an 
opportunity to determine their own fate. 

V7e have no possible interest in playing games 
with the expectations of the American people. But 
conversely, it is also important that we do not confuse 
the validity of proposals with their novelty, and 
that we do not judge the utility of proposals by what 
the other side has said it will accept. 

If we are in a positio n »hora.jja i-n H reak 

every deadlock with a new propose DECLASSIFIED ecomes 
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position, we are giving an incentive not for 
flexibility, but for rigidity. 

If the only test of a proppsal is whether 
the other side has said it will accept it, then 
sooner or later we will wind up with the extreme 
program of the other side. 

This is why we are encouraged by the support 
that has been achieved and this is why at the same time 
we have to ask for some patience. The negotiating 
tactic of the other side is always to refuse what is 
put before it. Sometimes I think they would reject our . 
acceptance of their eight pedate to see whether there is 
something else that they could squeeze out of the 
negotiating process. 

They are not lawyers trained in the American 
pragmatic tradition. Their approach to negotiations 
is different from ours. I am not saying this critically. 

I am saying this as an analytical fact. Therefore, they 
will no doubt want to see what else is forthcoming for 
a while. Nor can their private attitude always 
be deduced from their public attitude. 

But we believe that it is important for this 
country, not just because of the war of Vietnam, that a 
war that has caused so much anguish, and so much division, 
should be ended in a way in which the greatest number of 
Americans can feel that they have had a sense of par- 
ticipation. 

We believe it is important that it be ended 
as an act of governmental decision and not in response 
to demonstrations in the streets or other pressures. 

So that we can at least then, after the war 
is behind us, turn to the more constructive tasks with a 
feeling that as a people we have managed this transition 
together and in a manner of which we can be somewhat 
proud . 


This is why earlier this year, painful as it 
was, we felt we had no choice but to resist some of the 
types of pressures that were put on us, because we 
believe that the public will not forgive its leaders 
if the leaders produce a disaster even if the disaster is in 
response to seeming public pressures. 

In 1938, Chamberlain was the most popular man 
in England. Eighteen months later he was totally 
discredited even though he had 85 percent of the public 
behind him in 1938. 

We believed, and I think events have somewhat 
borne it out, that we had to hold the course which we 
had charted with respect to Vietnamization and we wanted 
to have the test of what people thought a year afterwards 
and not in the immediate aftermath of individual 
decisions. 
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We believe that it was important also to 
hold our course because if decisions are made by 
demonstrations , they will not necessarily benefit 
those who are most active in making these demonstrations* 
But they could easily be taken over by much more 
elemental forces* So that we even believe that we 
are: the best protection of many of the groups, many 
of whom are close personal friends of mine with whom 
I have been closely associated for most of my life 
who were most unhappy at various stages of this process. 

So then we are back at the original problem. 

The original problem was that we do not want to be 
known for our skill in managing crises, but for having 
started a process which will lead to a more permanent 
peace. 


When the Resident travelled around the 
Mediterranean two weeks ago, these were his constant 
themes. On the one hand he wanted to show that we 
remained concerned about the stability of the area. 

But on the other hand, he never ceased stressing the 
fact that he did not simply want to shore up what 
existed, but to build something that was more lasting. 

This will take some time. And it will not be 
easy to do. There are many factors in the world that 
are totally, and others that are considerably out of our 
control. But I wanted you to know that we don*t take 
any particular pride in having overcome one particular 
crisis. And we consider even the important objective 
of ending the war in Vietnam as really only the 
beginning of our task. 

Our long-term goal, and the one that I have 
tried to explain to you, is to begin in the 70* s to lay 
a foundation for American foreign policy that will 
endure for several decades , and the major characteristic 
of which will be the achievement of a lasting peace. 

Thank you. 
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